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Next Week 


REIMS REBORN. by Bernhard Rag- 
ner celebrates the restoration of the 
town in Champagne and the 
Cathedral in the town, from whose 
facade smiles again the famous 
angel which was removed at the 
time of the War. 


NEWSPAPER EDITORS ARE SIS- 
SIES, by R. E. Wolseley, proves 
that the editors of older days in- 
tegrated their tempers with the 
policy of their periodicals—usual- 
ly violent. 


POLICY AND ACTION, by Charles 
Owen Rice, explains the meaning 
and the consequence of the com- 
bination of Catholic and Radical 
in Pittsburgh. 


MEGALOPOLITANA, by Barry 

Byrne, is a constructive study of | 
American “giantism” expressed 
urbanly, and books by Lewis 
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HOSPICE OF REST AND HEALTH 
On the Crest of the Shawangunk Mountains 
Cragsmoor, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


ISTA MARIA’S beautiful mansion, with its wig 

porches, arbors and terraces, was formerly the 
home of the late George Inness, Jr., the famous land. 
scape artist. Surrounded by 385 acres of woodlands 
and meadows, it affords rest and relaxation of body 
and mind without an institutional atmosphere. 


The altitude of 2,000 feet, the marvelous views, the 
healthful climate, congenial Catholic atmosphere, the 
beautiful natural surroundings, pure and _healthfy 
spring water, the spacious and charming rooms, al] 
make for repose and recuperation. 


A competent physician is in attendance, to give 
diathermic, infra-red and ultra-violet ray treatments 
if desired. Highly nervous patients or those requiring 
professional nursing care are not accepted. fail 
attention is paid to diet. 


Any income derived from this work is devoted to the 
support of the work of the community in its activities 
for the sick poor in mission lands. 


Reservations must always be made _ beforehand 
Address Sister Superior. 


Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, Ulster County, New York : 


Mumford and E,: E. Muntz and 
Howard B. Woolston which criti- 
cize this trend in our culture and 
sociology. 
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Week by Week 


departments of science which deal 
4 with natural phenomena which move in rela- 
tively long cycles are not only still in their in- 
fancy, they are still in the stage 
of trying to devise adequate tech- 
niques for observation. Until such 
techniques are clearly established, 
no attempt to state the causes for 
phenomena in these realms amounts to more than 
a guess, and, other things being equal, anyone’s 
ay is almost as good as another’s. Very little, 
Or instance, is precisely known concerning a 
henomenon familiar to every woodsman, that 
wild animal populations in any given variety for 
Or any given area are distinctly cyclical. The dif- 
ftulties confronting the scientist in this field can 
bt imagined if one tries to plan in one’s own mind 
sme accurate method of computing, let us say, 
rabbit population of Minnesota for any given 
year, let alone for a series of years. Similar 


Living 
Cycles 


difficulties in observation lead to constant revi- 
sions in scientific opinion regarding geological 
ages. And when one comes to the matter of 
human population, all the most learned actuary 
can do is to indicate what seem to be marked 
tendencies, admit that these may be mysteriously 
reversed at any given moment, and try as best he 
can to see what society must be prepared for if 
these tendencies continue. 


THE NINETEENTH century was one of tre- 
mendous increase in European and American 
populations. About the beginning of the twentieth 
century, this tendency began to reverse itself for 
Europe and North America; this reversal has 
continued with accelerating intensity until the 
present. Only eight—and these certainly not 
either the richest or the most powerful—of the 
Western European nations are at present clearly 
reproducing themselves (Holland, Poland, Bul- 
garia, Italy, Rumania, Ireland, Spain and Portu- 
gal). Of these nations, only Spain and Portugal 
fail to show a marked decrease in the birth rate 
since 1900. In the United States all authorities 
are agreed that we are approaching a population 
peak which will be reached before the end of this 
century, unless, of course, we change our immi- 
gration policies. For us the problems involved 
in this are important and demand study and plan- 
ning. For such countries as France and England, 
with their peaks apparently a good ways behind 
them and with population already sliding more 
and more rapidly down, problems are more imme- 
diate and are causing much official anxiety. There 
is irony in all of this when one hears, as one still 
occasionally does, arguments for artificial birth 
control based upon Neo-Malthusian premises. 


THE MONOPOLY INQUIRY is starting off 
with modest rumbling and cooing. It is not sup- 
posed to be an old - fashioned 

To Control “trust busting’ campaign but 
or rather an analytical effort based 
Abolish more on the Supreme Court idea 
that restraint of trade must be 
divided into reasonable and unreasonable than 
on the Branders theory that “bigness”’ is itself a 
menace. It is expected to seek methods for the 
social control of monopoly as much as ways to 
break it up. Undoubtedly the changes in steel 
price policy were closely linked to the expected 
activity of the Inquiry, which will undoubtedly 
examine with special care industries whose price 
olicy is developed on the “basing point” system. 

hat business does not altogether fear such an 

inquiry was shown by the recent action of the 
cement industry in extending the basing point sys- 
tem for regulating its prices. The Brookings 
Institution has just issued a study, “Industrial 
Price Policies and Economic Progress,’ which 
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tends to whitewash big business in this respect, 
concluding that “efforts to maintain artificially 
high prices under modern competitive conditions 
have little chance of success over a period of 
years, and the power of so-called 
monopolies has clearly diminished.” 


Tuis REPORT emphasizes, however, that 
from its own point of view “large companies 
are needed only at certain strategic points in the 
industrial system.”’ Still it adds that 40 percent 
of our industrial output is controlled by “giant” 
corporations. This seems a large part of the map 
to be considered “‘strategic.”” This is the time 
for the public to register how much of business 
we want the giants to control and how best we 
may control the giants. Tracing the real cost of 
goods to the consumer is perhaps the first method 
of approach, adding up all the mountainous over- 
head of transportation, advertising and distribu- 
tion involved in large-scale operation and com- 
paring it with more distributed economic activity. 
But even more important is the social approach, 
considering the devastating effects of centralized 
power and centralized population, public and 
private bureaucracy, and compounded individual 
dependence which result from economic giantism, 
and considering the possibilities of distributing 
enterprise and responsibility and freedom by new 
methods more vital than romantic backward 
glances. No law says they can’t be found; no 
evidence has yet proved that business “‘bigness”’ 
is a hope rather than menace. 


ON SATURDAY afternoon, July 9, Justice 
Cardozo died in Port Chester, New York. In the 
published accounts of his life much 


Benjamin has been said concerning his un- 
Nathan doubted learning, not only in the 
Cardozo law but in every other study which 


relates to the welfare of man and 
to human aspirations as they eternally seck to 
reconcile themselves with material and spiritual 
reality. With all that has been said of him on 
these grounds and on the grounds of his com- 
mand of English, his intellectual honesty, his 
brilliance of mind, anyone familiar with the Jus- 
tice’s career can only concur. But something else 
needs saying. Justice Cardozo’s family was com- 
pletely Jewish. In “Who’s Who” he listed him- 
self as a “Hebrew.” In these days of growing 
racial hatred and persecution, in these days when 
men are so often judged simply because they are 
“Jews” and not for what they have done or been, 
one cannot au pointing to such lives as that of 
Benjamin Cardozo and hoping that such a living 
refutation of racial bigotry may have some small 
effect in restoring that sanity of view in human 
relations of which he, himself, was so brilliant 
an exemplar. 


THE IMPLICATIONS and results of Mr 
Roosevelt’s present tour have already been suff. 

ciently discussed by various polit, 
President’s cal commentators and _ prophets 
Marietta We should like ait 3 to call at. 
Speech tention to certain of the Prey. 

dent’s remarks at Marietta. Her 
the chief executive described the life and mep. 
tality of the first settlers of Ohio. ‘‘Most went 
to improve their economic lot. In other words, 
they were following the same yearning for ¢. 
curity that is driving us forward today. ... A fam 
ily, or at most a township, could be a whole, self. 
satisfying, self - sufficient economic system. . ,, 
Under such conditions there was so much to get 
done which men could not get done alone, that 
the frontiersmen naturally reached out to gover. 
ment as their greatest single instrument of co. 
operative self-help with the aid of which they 
could get things done.”” The President then went 
on to draw a parallel with life and strivings of 
people today: “The whole nation is on a mental 
migration, dissatisfied with old conditions, seek. 
ing, like the little band that came to Marietta, to 
create new conditions—of security. In perplex: 
ties the individual turns to the collective security 
of the willingness of his fellows to cooperate 
through the use of government to help him and 
each other.” Precisely at this point it seems to 
us the parallel breaks down. The frontiersmen 
sought government aid only in things which the 
larger collectivity alone could do, whereas today 
there is everywhere a constant tendency to push 
on the central government matters better left to 
the initiative of individuals and of intermediary 
organs of social cooperation and of government 
below the level of last resort. 


DURING a parliamentary debate in London, 
dealing with work conditions and conditions of 
the unemployed, it was pointed out 
that the father of a large family 
might receive more money as Uf 
employment benefit than he would 
earn if working at his trade. In 
computing the benefit the relief authorities take 
into consideration the number of dependent chi 
dren, while the working wage, as a Conservative 
Member said, is “treated pees as a commodity 
the price of which is to be settled by higgling m 
the market without any regard to the family 
responsibilities of the worker.” Mr. Amery, who 
introduced the discussion, wants a family allow 
ance differential attached to wages by the ordinary 
method of English social insurance, with contribu 
tions from the government, the employer and the 
employees made in such a way that no employet 
could gain by hiring unattached men. Before the 
Minister of Labor politely shelved the matter 
several M.P.’s had expressed themselves, the 
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“No Bites!’ 


Labor representatives expressing greatest scepti- 
cism. They claimed that if the total wage bill of 
industry remained stationary, family allowances 
would only “equalize the poverty of the poor 
among themselves.” This appears to be an argu- 
ment in an entirely different controversy. The dis- 
tributist objection, expressed in the Weekly Re- 
view, is that state-supplied allowances “would 
have the effect of bolstering up that pernicious 
[industrial-capitalist] system for a little longer, 
and thus of delaying the day of real reform.” 
But no objection so far offered seems adequate to 
overcome the arguments for recognizing as 
quickly as possible the utter dependence of society 
onthe family, and the justice of the family’s claim 
upon the organizations formed by society: gov- 
emmment, business and trade union. Even the 
argument that some nations encourage large 
families as producers of soldiers does not make 


less true the essential fact that the family pro-. 


duces citizens, and that only a healthy family can 
counted on to produce good citizens. 


W HATEVER forces are responsible for mak- 
ing hydroelectric power so huge an issue in New 
Deal government, and especially 
in the TVA, have done a grave 
disservice to the country. Mr. 
C. W. Kellogg piaces the blame 
on the present administration and 
he supports it with statistics showing that “from 
the viewpoint of cost, electricity is not an impor- 
tant item.” In a general program of economic 
stability and social security it does not warrant 
“the $2,425,000,000 appropriated by Congress 
for water power or other electric development.” 
The private utilities, however, are also to blame 
for making their defense the broadside attack 
which they have done and either overlooking or 
unequivocably attacking other aspects of the pro- 
gram which included as one item electricity. The 
TVA is more than a power scheme. It is by far 
the largest scale integrated regional 
program ever undertaken in this country. t us 
hope the congressional TVA Inquiry will look at 
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more than the power problem. There is an enor- 
mous amount to see in the Tennessee Valley: a 
new relationship of governmental units, a new 
approach to areas and methods of administration, 
new educational and cooperative activities, new 
fertilizers and methods of farming, a new rela- 
tionship of farm to industry, and new efforts 
toward health control and conservation—an at- 
tempt to change the whole sociological picture of 
a wasting and poverty stricken section. The TVA 
should not stand or fall on the basis of its kilo- 
watt hours. 


AN UNUSUALLY engaging scheme is re- 
ported from New Zealand. The Minister of 
Tourists and Publicity of that sur- 


Publicity prisingly up-and-coming antipodal 
Man, Paradise discloses that his govern- 
Unlimited? ment is in treaty with Mr. (or per- 


haps one should now say Dr.) 
Walt Disney for a series of cartoons dealing with 
New Zealand’s fauna and flora, legends and local 
customs. ‘‘Moas” are mentioned, as well as 
“kiwis,” “katipos” and “tuataras.” These would 
seem, though of course we cannot be certain, to 
cover items of the livestock. ‘Poi’ dances and 
“bakas,” or war dances, would widen the field 
and add a more stirring note. This is the best 
publicity idea, we think, we have ever heard of. 
It combines material which we feel no publicity 
could spoil, with the one talent we can think of in 
the world today which would take the curse off 
of any publicity. Moreover, it combines an in- 
imitably cherishing touch of fantasy with material 
precisely suited to this type of artistic rendering; 
and this we say confidently though we have yet 
to meet our first moa. The idea grows in the 
mind. After Mr. Disney has set the soul of New 
Zealand dancing across the screen of the world, 
let him move on to other lands, with other 
strangely named beasts that the generalty has as 
yet no power to imagine. The okapi and the 
wanderdoo, for instance—the wombat and the 
wallaby: here is material for a really cosmic pub- 
licity stunt. 


HowEVER great the differences, one is in- 
evitably impressed by the similarity of the news 

which daily comes from Palestine 
The Ireland and that which used to come from 
of the Ireland before the establishment 
Near East of the Free State. In both in- 
stances a proud and obstinate 
people have sought to obtain their desired ends 
by acts of individual terrorism, with the reprisals 
from opponents which such acts naturally pro- 
duce. The great difference, of course, is that in 
one case the British were a party to the struggle; 
in the other they are attempting the almost im- 
possible rdle of acting as policeman over both 
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contending factions. And with neither faction jy 
Palestine is it possible to have any such sympathy 
as one quite naturally had in the case of Ireland, 
where a people of different race and creed wer 
fighting those who had oppressed them for cep, 
turies in order to gain possession of what, by alj 
normal human standards, was more clearly it, 
own. In Palestine there is no such clear-cut issue, 
It is, of course, the ancestral home of the Jews 


_ but the Jews had already begun to abandon j 


before the Christian era. And the Arabs haye 
considered it a part of their natural domain for 
many centuries. Naturally the Zionist movement 
and immigration of post-war days has intensified 
Arab feeling, until now one can scarcely see what 
solution is possible in the realm of “practical” 
politics. Such practical politics includes compli 
cating questions of European imperialisms. Cer. 
tainly any solution will have to be a compm 
mise, and no matter what happens, Great Britain 
is in a most uncomfortable position. As long as 
she continues in Palestine, she has the almost im. 
possible task of trying to preserve order; if she 
washes her hands of the whole business, she suf. 
fers a tremendous loss of prestige. Obviously 
the only lasting solution would involve a genuine 
abatement of national and racial feeling, and 
events in continental Europe offer neither to Jew 
nor to Arab a particularly good example for any 
such abatement. 


AMERICANS can be justly proud of the re 
markable accomplishment of Howard Hughes. 
If airplanes we must have in our 
constant conquest of this spatio 
temporal world, then let them be 
as intelligently and skilfully con 
structed as is’ humanly possible, 
and let them be used to bring men together rather 
than be used, as weapons of war, to divide them 
asunder. Heir at eighteen to a fortune amassed 
through his father’s inventive and business genius, 
Mr. Hughes, unlike many scions of wealth, has 
devoted himself to productive occupations. Only 
thirty-three years old, he already has behind 
him a successful career as a movie producer, and 
is one of America’s foremost aviation pilots with 
an enviable collection of records to his credit. 
The present flight has been in preparation for 
over a year and every known safety device and 
precaution has been considered in equipping the 
plane and arranging its course. ‘Though such 
enterprises are necessarily spectacular, the trip is 
far from a stunt, as is evidenced by the simple 
fact that the glory is shared by five. Moreovet, 
the plane iteelf is a standard transport model out 
fitted merely with such special equipment as the 
nature of the flight requires. We hope that the 
message borne by the plane will go beyond the 
perfectly proper one of calling attention to the 
New York’s World’s Fair in 1939. 
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Decentralized City 


Homesteads 


By GEORGE WELLER 


in America is sleeping, that proof might 

be found in the utter absence of leaders 
with initiative enough to solve the housing prob- 
lem by individual action. For the first time in 
our history, politicians are at the top of our hous- 
ing set-up, many of them of undoubted or 
of purpose but all overlaid with the multiple wis 
to be all things to all men. Below these officials 
are housing experts, below them the financing 
agencies, below them the building trades with 
their severe caste system of techniques, and at the 
bottom, discernible by an occasional squeak of 
protest, the family that will leave in the house 
that Jack (its own) builds. 

The dominant group in housing consists of ur- 
banists. They want to do away with the slums by 
building better tenements on the same sites. This 
plan is acceptable in political circles not only be- 
cause it is dramatic to pull down old law tene- 
ments, but also because if they were not built up 
again in the same spot the votes would move 
away. It is easy to avoid the challenging neces- 
sity for decentralizing the city; for many “‘hous- 
ing organizations”’ it would be suicidal to meet it 
with a permanent cure. According to a state- 
ment made in the New York Times of March 17, 
by Nathan Straus, head of the Federal Housing 
Authority, 80 percent of the federal housing proj- 
ects will be erected on the site of the old slums. 


One might justifiably have expected a Catholic 
movement for housing to have developed, a move- 
ment based not upon the federal rental-urban 
idea, but upon private home ownership. If a plan 
for facilitating home ownership did not exist, 
Catholic initiative might have been expected to 
invent it, in line with the direction toward the 
wider distribution of property pointed out in papal 
encyclicals. Yet the only non-philanthropic or- 
ganization known to the writer in which Catholic 
influence may be said to be operative is that of the 
National Housing Committee, headed by Mon- 
signor John A. Ryan. But this group, while act- 
ing as a useful non-sectarian clearing-house for 
housing research, seems to discourage home own- 
ership for the lower classes rather than wish to 
make it possible, and recently gave friendly at- 
tention to remarks by Walter B. Pitkin on the 
impracticality and danger of the low-income fam- 
ily owning a home. 

There is, however, one non-philanthropic test- 
ed formula of community building planned from 

low, where a single person has attempted to 
solve all the problems of housing on a permanent 


W ERE proof required that the pioneer spirit 


basis: in the privately financed, non-profit residen- 
tial homesteads for commuters to New York City 
that have been established at Suffern and West 
Nyack, on the west side of the Hudson about 
twenty miles from New York, by Ralph Borsodi. 


Just under fifty years old, a consulting econ- 
omist with a clientele including Macy’s and other 
realistic institutions, Mr. Borsodi decided during 
the depression that the way to build homes in a 
democracy was not to legislate away another 
chunk of that democracy in public housing, nor to 
tax three-thirds of the nation, including the farm- 
ers, to build federal tenements for the city of 
1950. Money had to be found to build homes for 
ownership, Borsodi thought. They had to be built 
at the lowest possible cost, on land large enough to 
be made productive by the part-time work of the 
owner and his wife but near enough to the great 
city so that the breadwinner could still commute 
to work. It was his belief that far from wishing 
to be permanently rent-dependent, most families 
deeply wanted to possess their own homes, in fact, 
that human beings were naturally and properly 
acquisitive, industrious, independent of spirit and 
desirous of having children in an environment 
other than that of a walk-up apartment. 


Four years ago Borsodi had never built any 
dwellings at all, except one or two on his own 
homestead near Suffern. Since that time, on a 
plan uniquely adapted to the family, composite 
of the ideas of Henry George on land tenure 
and Thomas Jefferson on the property state, un- 
aided by governmental capital and unimpeded by 
governmental red tape, he has built a group of 
residential homesteads which testify to the living 
possibility of a non-governmental solution to the 
housing problem. A second project has been es- 
tablished at West Nyack, likewise for commuters 
to New York. To understand the meaning of 
the Rockland County experiments it is necessary 
to find Borsodi’s position in the day’s bewildering 
network of politico-economic forces. 


In his three best-known books, ‘Flight from the 
City,” “The Distribution Age” and “This Ugly 
Civilization,” Borsodi and his wife, a well-known 
home economist, developed a scheme of domestic 
production designed to make the American home, 
built on productive land within commuting dis- 
tance of the city, as independent as economically 
practicable of the package-promoted, cash-de- 
pendent, non-productive life of the city. His 
thesis, backed with charts and graphs of his own 
and his wife’s time and labor, was that the modern 
home, by use of up-to-date electrical machinery, 
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could be made to operate as a producing and con- 
suming locus of social life, instead of merely as a 
consuming locus. By increased reliance by the 
family on home cooking, quantity buying, kitchen 
gardening, and poultry, calculated not to put the 
home in the truck farm business but only to relieve 
the bitter alternative of the pay check or the relief 
check, the Borsodis proved by statistical analysis 
based on their own experience that the standard of 
living of any ordinary family could be materially 
raised without any serious diminishment of the 
cultural leisure of its members. 


What was more important, the bargaining 
power of the salary earner was increased. Estab- 
lished on his own productive homestead, the fam- 
ily’s breadwinner was able to tell fairly closely 
how much cash he would need for the coming year. 
Where the employer was unwilling to meet his 
calculated bid, he could simply declare a one-man 
strike, relying on his own cash savings through 
past production and his accurately gaged capacity 
to produce. An interval for seeking a better post 
was gained. The result: more independence re- 
turned to the family and bargaining power rooted 
there as well as in the labor union and the city- 
bred organization of power politics. 

It is hardly necessary to say this plan, based 
strictly upon the liberty of the individual within 
the family and designed to increase that liberty 
from within rather than shore it up from without, 
is poison not only to the advertising and package- 
promotion group of manufacturers, but also to the 
whole urban-socialist-collectivist group of think- 
ers. Many Catholics see in it elements of the 
theory of Belloc and Chesterton put into action. 


The city homestead idea depends on organizing 
a home to produce in good times and bad instead 
of steering forever between pay check and relief 
check. It is a philosophy in which a man and a 
woman living together, having children and work- 
ing with their hands and minds, are the primary 
instruments. The labor union, the class alle- 
giance, the impersonal governmental bureau and 
the callous corporation are made to reckon with 
a new conscious force: the productive power of the 
home. The whole leverage of the struggle of the 
urban dispossessed to gain security through be- 
coming state pensioners or company chattels is 
switched over into a thrust for possession by the 
family of the means of production, rather than 
by either federal government or corporation, 
toward elimination of rent and the vesting of 
economic security in the home. 

Good ideas for the many to read about, one 
may say, and for few to summon up energy to do, 
but where has it been all this time? Why hasn’t 
anything apparently so germane to the American 
pattern of independence been tried out earlier? 


Three mountainous obstacles stand in the way, 
preventing the cash-reliant family from beginning 
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a suburban or semi-rural homestead life on pr 
ductive land while retaining its safe tether of ga}. 
ary to the city: (1) the speculative prices on suit 
able land; (2) the usurious cost of the finangj 
for building; (3) the high cost of construction, 

The city’s belt of land is in the hands of reg 
estate speculators, determined to collect the pag, 
present and future profits in subdivision by mee, 
ing every rise in demand for land with a rise jy 
costs. The price of the land, as offered to th 
home owner after subdivision, is often three 
five times its proportionate value in the entire plot 
as purchased by the realtor. 


The second difficulty is paying for ownership, 
In almost every case the family has to have iy 
hand the whole price of the land before it ca 
build. Very few urban families in the class that 
is today slipping toward collectivism can get ahead 
far enough on their pay checks at any time to by 
land. Then, to get building funds, there coms 
next the lending institution, with its frequently 
automatic attitude about foreclosure on home 
where even a temporary economic stricture 5 
present. Urban credit institutions, though glad 
enough to suck savings from the country, tend 
more and more to aggravate the centralized 
paralysis of the city by limiting their loans there, 
Such legislation as the O’Brien-Piper bill, jus 
passed by the Albany legislature, which allows life 
insurance companies to invest in low-cost building 
only within the political boundaries of cities of 
300,000 or more, ignore the new realities of trans 
portation. Trunk highways have made the polit 
ical limits of the metropolis out of date. 


The construction industry is one of the mos 
dishonest of all industries. The contractor’s im 
moral attitude toward the consumer is aggravated 
by a discordant medley of inter-union strife, 
Every union in the building trades insists on 
“shorter hours, higher wages,” because of the it 
stability of employment. The contractor aggr® 
vates that very instability and builds at top speed, 
because of the high cost of labor. Between them, 
of course, the family’s capital soon vanishes, and 
the family usually decides that a lifetime of rent 
receipts is the only way out of the shelter problem. 


The trustees of the Rockland County project 
attacked these three problems by forming a new 
kind of land bank on the Rochdale rebate prit 
ciple called the Independence Foundation, orgat 
ized not to fatten dividends but to build homes, 
paying 5 percent interest to its certificate holden 
and charging 6 percent from its home builders 
(This rule, it may be noted, is lower than that df 
the FHA.) The Independence Foundation als 
entered the money market to borrow funds from 
credit institutions for homestead communities # 
ready established, to obtain the lowest interest 
rate possible, and to rebate benefits continuow 
to the family during the period of amortization 
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the loan. 
overhead is much lower than that o 


credit organization. 

The Independence Foundation bought forty 
acres of land on the Haverstraw Road at Suffern. 
Rorsodi divided the estate into one- and two-acre 
homesteads, to be occupied by the homesteaders 
as individual families, the homes to be owned in- 
dividually and the land cooperatively. The land 
the Foundation was able to indenture to the 
homesteaders, through a corporation representing 
them, on a basis of about one-third the price sim- 
lar individual lots would have cost in the open 
market if purchased singly from a realtor. 

Payments for land, building and improvements, 
are made in a single assessment. ‘This assess- 
ment, collected by the trustees of each homestead 
community, is paid by them back to the Founda- 
tion. The land is held in common tenure by all 
the homesteaders as members of the corporation, 
and when payments to the Independence Founda- 
tion have been completed, the homesteaders re- 
ceive free title to the land. They are then at lib- 
erty to dissolve the corporation and become indi- 
vidual owners if they so desire, but it is unlikely 
they would do so because they would then sacri- 
fice the advantages of living in a restricted com- 
munity completely administered by themselves. 

The Foundation built slowly and steadily to 
give labor security of employment and the family 
an honorably built home. The carpenters, masons 
and bricklayers, instead of having a period of in- 
tense activity at high pay, and then months of 
unemployment, were taken on at lower hourly 
wages than the union level, but with the under- 
standing that they would be employed constantly. 
A careful house building schedule was arranged to 
keep them at work fifty-two weeks in the year, 
regardless of weather. A spirit of cooperation 
appeared among them that caused the artificially 
induced inter-craft strife of the school where no 
carpenter may touch stone nor mason wood, to 
disappear in favor of a house-building craft. 

For nearly three years the workmen at Suffern, 
now organized as the Ramapo Building Guild, 
have been employed without interruption of any 
kind. The average annual earning of workmen in 
1937 in the American building trades, according 
to an article by the housing expert Elliott Taylor 
in Dynamic America, was $616. The mechanics 
inthe Ramapo Building Guild have earned from 
$1,300 to $1,500 a year and always been sure of 
their employment at least a year ahead. Though 
annual figures for workingmen’s Sef ay in spec- 
lative building are charily quoted by labor off- 
tials attached to the “high pay, short hours” for- 
mula, there is no doubt that the Guild members 
have earned on the average a third more than all 
but the most fortunate local union mechanics have 
averaged annually. 


Being a semi-rural its 
the big urban 
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To eliminate the gouging contractor as well as 
the exploited workingman, Borsodi has arranged 
that his Guild craftsmen, under their foreman or 
Guild master (who is one of their members), 
should bargain as directly as possible with the 
homesteader-to-be. The cost of building thus 
becomes a matter of mutual cooperation without 
middlemen. Both sides know where all the money 
is going. When estimates are to be prepared, the 
homesteader tells how much he can pay and the 
Guild tells him how much house he can have for 
that money. If the final cost runs over the esti- 
mate, the pangs are split fifty-fifty each way. If 
the Guild is able to effect honest economies while 
retaining the building standard promised, the 
saving is split the same way. The houses, which 
are of native Rockland County stone and have all 
modern improvements, will be standing at least a 
hundred years after they are paid for. The elimi- 
nation of the triple-sided friction between con- 
tractor, workmen and owner gives a saving from 
10 percent to 15 percent on the building cost 
alone, which added to the saving on the land and 
the location in a restricted community, makes the — 
homesteads highly attractive investments. 


Now that ten of the Suffern homesteads have 
been occupied, the Independence Foundation has 
yielded to the requests of another group in Rock- 
land County that the homestead plan be expanded. 
A 106-acre estate has been taken at West Nyack, 
also within an hour’s commuting from Times 
Square; the land is being cleared by the Rockland 
Forestry Guild, a two-man organization founded 
for this purpose, and twenty homesteaders, half of 
the full quota, signed land indentures for the new 
project within three months of its opening. The 
newly organized Clarkstown Building Guild, with 
one of the workmen from the Ramapo Building 
Guild as Guild master, has three homes under con- 
struction and has converted the century-old Dutch 
farmhouse into apartments for temporary use of 
the homestead families. Projects in New Jersey 
and Westchester County are under contemplation. 


Both homestead associations are becoming 
deeply rooted in the community itself; they are 
not “colonies” or fads in any sense of the word 
and most of the sponsors are local persons. The 
fact that each family is wholly independent on its 
own land and that there is no share-the-wealth, 
arty or philanthropic feature of the plan has at- 
tracted the solidest kind of backing. The Inde- 
pendence Foundation and the School of Living, 
the non-profit educational institute in home plan- 
ning and management which Borsodi has opened 
on one of the Suffern homestead sites on the model 
of the Danish folk school, ‘‘dedicated to the eco- 
nomic independence of the American people,” have 
drawn Borsodi into correspondence with Catholic 
educators, notably Bishop Boyle, of Pittsburgh, 
Bishop Muench, of North Dakota, Father Ligutti 
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of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
and the leaders of the Canadian and Western rural 
cooperatives. The list of sponsors of his second 
project includes such names as Dean Walter Rau- 
tenstrauch of the School of Industrial Engineering 
at Columbia, who will be a homesteader on the 
West Nyack project, Robert D. Kohn, former 
administrator of the housing division of PWA, 
Dr. Alvin Johnson, director of general studies at 
the Yale Graduate School, and Mr. Leland Olds, 
secretary of the New York State Power Authority. 


To the outside observer perhaps the most im- 
pressive achievement has been the fact that the 
craftsmen of the Ramapo Building Guild are also 
building homes for their own families. The most 
marked paradox of the building situation of today 
is that the building trades workmen themselves 
cannot afford to own homes. They build homes 
for others, but their employment is so insecure 
that for themselves they pay rent all their lives. 
At Suffern, however, two members of the Guild 
have already built their own homes, thus taking 
the all-important step of departing from the 
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rent-dependent class, and four more have draywy 
plans to build this summer. 


The truly indigenous quality of the homestead 
movement is correctly symbolized in the name 
the homesteaders have chosen for their com 
munities. That at Suffern is called Bayard Lang 
after Belinda Bayard, who first bought th 
land from the Indians. That at West Nyack js 
called Van Houten Fields, after Thomis Vay 
Howtten, pioneer settler and later progenitor of 
the many Van Houtens of Rockland County, Ay 
for the success of the decentralist idea, it may 
said that although homesteading is being tested on 
the extreme periphery of commuting distance 
from New York, and there is equally good lang 
much nearer, 80 percent of the homesteader 
commute daily to work in the city. 

The Independence Foundation has a plan cap 
able of being used anywhere in America, to give 
the modern human being a key to independence 
and the regeneration of his home as an economic 
fortress. From there to spiritual revival of the 
family is but a step. 


In the Footsteps of the Padres 


By JAMES L. DUFF 


the Los Angeles Extended Area and turn to 

the M’s, you will find there listings of more 
than one hundred businesses named the Mission 
This or the Mission That. The list starts with 
the Mission Apartments and the Mission Auto 
Court and runs through its long litany until it 
winds up with the Mission Welding Works. In 
between, in proper alphabetical order, you will 
note the Mission Beauty Shoppe, the Mission 
Boiler Works, the Mission Cut Rate Drug Store, 
the Mission Garage (there is a slight rash of Mis- 
sion Garages), the Mission Hosiery Mills, the 
Mission Kleensweep Products Company, the Mis- 
sion Leather Sportswear, the Mission Liquor 
House, the Mission Mattress & Box Spring Com- 
pany, the Mission Mortuary, the Mission Staff & 
Stone Company, the Mission Super Service Sta- 
tion and many another as well. 


A great many people have said a great many 
things about Los Angeles, as well as about its 
Extended suburbs in search of a 
city.” It has been the butt of many a joke, the 
object of many learned and painstaking analyses. 
It has not been backward in saying things about 
itself through its Chamber of Commerce, its All 
Year Club and such. The Visiting Firemen send 
out stories that vary from rainbow-tinted idylls to 
black hymns of hate, depending on how the V. F. 
fared at the hands of Hollywood, usually. Los 


[ YOU pick up the Telephone Directory of 


Angeles is none of the things that have been said 
about it—and it is all of them. It is, like any less 
publicized city, what the individual finds it. But 
the amazing devotion of this great, sprawling, 
overwhelmingly non-Catholic city to the old Span 
ish Missions is a phenomenon that has not been 
much commented upon. Not only do we use the 
Missions in our firm styles, but such phrases as 
“the days of the Dons” and “‘in the footsteps of 
the Padres” are common in both the spoken and 
the written word. 


First, we must remember that Los Angeles is 
not in any sense except a geographical one, 4 
California city. As a native Californian, I have 
not the slightest hesitancy in making that state 
ment. When I first came to live in Los Angeles 
eighteen years ago, the slogan of the boosters 
was, if 1 remember correctly, something about 
‘‘T,000,000 in population by 1930.” Los Angeles 
has more than achieved that strange ambition. | 
don’t know what the actual statistics are—yol 
can get them from the Chamber of Commertt, 
and, whatever they are, they are goshawful—but 
Los Angeles has suffered an influx of population 
in the space of a few years that is positively stag 
gering. I recall the surprise of the bank attendant 
who exclaimed, “You are the second native Cal 
fornian to rent a safe-deposit box today!” It 
was epochal! The native is the rarity. 
Angeles is not Californian. It is conglomeration 
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Second, we must remember that Los Angeles is 
got a Catholic city. It is rather aggressively non- 
Catholic. Witness the bitter opposition to the 
erection of a statue near the Plaza in honor of 
Father Junipero Serra. It may be indifferentist, 

n, Protestant, pantheistic or just plain nutty, 
ie isnot Catholic. I live in a progressive sub- 
ub (population a couple of years ago, 3,730; but 
at the present distressing rate of growth there 
must be well over 5,000 here now) and in this 
town there is not only no Catholic church, but no 
church of any denomination! And the proprietor 
of one of the establishments bearing the ‘“Mis- 
son” label—he is a non-Catholic Serb who came 
to Los Angeles via the Argentine, San Francisco 
and way points—once made the mistake of using 
an authentic photograph of one of the old Mis- 
sons on his calendar. Naturally there was a cross 
on this venerable old building. The storm of pro- 
test from his customers that greeted this piece of 
papist propaganda showed him the error of his 
way. The complaints, he told me, were not iso- 
lated. They came in a veritable shower. 


Third, we must remember that Los Angeles is 
essentially a Nordic city. There are large num- 
bers of Mexicans (it is the second largest Mexi- 
can city on the continent!), Negroes, Italians and 
other non-Nordic inhabitants, but the dominating 
influence (in spite of the Spanisho-loway archi- 
tecture of many of the homes, mine included) is 
undoubtedly of and from the northern peoples. 


Given these three, and not stopping to comment 
further on almost innumerable other characteris- 
tics, it will be seen at once that the devotion to 
the Missions is anomalous. Old Southern Cali- 
fornia, the Southern California of the Dons and 
the Padres, stood for all that old Spain stood for: 
devotion to God, allegiance to the Church, the 
sweet discipline of courtesy, the indolent grandeur 
of procrastination, the grace and gentleness of 
unquestioning hospitality, a life more contempla- 
tive than energetic, more given to contentment 
than to the pursuit of pleasure, agrarian rather 
than urban; and always, always the quiet tempo 
of this life was governed by the sound of the Ange- 
lus that called to work and to rest. 


Where does the new Southern California touch 
this life? Devotion to God? No, my friend, no. 
Allegiance to the Church? Hardly! The sweet 
discipline of courtesy? The indolent grandeur of 
Procrastination? Drive out Beverly Boulevard 
some evening about five o'clock if you want to 
learn how deeply these have infiltrated the home- 
hurrying motorists who drive as if there were to 
nO mafana for either you or them. Unques- 
tioning hospitality? The contemplative life? You 
will have to look elsewhere for these. Content- 
ment? It is the discontent of the people that has 

responsible for the curious religious growths 
that abound in a land where so many people with 
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so much time to spend know nothing of leisure. 
The agrarian life has been handed over to the 
Japs, and the sound of the Angelus is drowned in 
the roar of the motors. It is difficult to imagine 
anything farther from the old Spanish way of life 
than the life in Southern California today. Look 
at the faces of the passersby at Seventh and 
Broadway some day. See if in those harried, 
worried countenances you can find any of the un- 
hurried poise of the old Spanish days. No, the 
devotion to the Missions does not grow from any 
filiation in the way of living. 

San Francisco has its Mission Dolores, but it 
says little about the dreamy days of the Dons, 
dwelling rather on its stormy, short, eventful 
American history. Why has Southern California 
seized on this alien moment in its story to idealize 
it and sentimentalize about it? 


Is it the natural desire of men to get some grip 
on the past even though almost everything in that 
past is foreign to this present? Is it an effort to 
gain some kinship with a soil not their own by men 
who still speak of the place they came from as 
“home” no matter how long they have lived in 
Southern California? Is it (Heaven forbid!) a 
profound admiration for a whole system of Cath- 
olic churches obviously built without benefit of 
Bingo, Beano, card parties and bazaars? Is it 
true reverence for an unimaginable zeal for Christ 
the King? Is it the normal interest of the tourist 
in the country he is visiting? Is it that Los An- 
geles itself is so new that it feels the need for some 
leavening from the past and that the glorious past 
of the ie is the one of which it can be 
most proud? Is it due to man’s universal respect 
for gallantry against great odds? Is it that the 
whole thing is so far away and so long ago that 
there can be no harm, at least no great danger, in 
approval of such a gigantic papist project, es- 
pecially since the project didn’t seem to work so 
very well? (Many of the original Missions are 
in ruins, you know, and others have only recently 
been even partially restored.) Or is it, like Los 
Angeles itself, a conglomeration of these things? 

I don’t know the answers to these questions, but 
I do know that the phenomenon exists. Here is a 
city that is almost militantly non-Catholic, auda- 
ciously emergetic, worshiping Progress, adulating 
the tinseled world of the motion picture, yet look- 
ing with dreaming eyes upon a day and a philos- 
ophy of life with which it has neither understand- 
ing nor communion and vaguely hoping that the 
emotion it is evoking is nostalgic. I, a native-born 
Californian who in his boyhood savored some- 
thing of the old California life, wonder about this 
strange manifestation. It is puzzling and provok- 
ing. But it is also sometimes sweet and satisfy- 
ing—in those rare moments when it seems farthest 
prom the phony—and it may be very, very hope- 

ul, too. 
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Liturgy and Education 


By W. MICHAEL DUCEY 


HE CATHOLIC educational scientist and 
I the Catholic psychological scientist have 
made in recent years important and timely 
contributions to the progress of our system of 
Catholic educational training. But if their find- 
ings are to be most profitably used, the inherent 
limitations of these two sciences must be kept 
clearly in mind. Catholic education is primarily 
interested in supernatural values and realities, 
whereas the scientist as such, be he pedagogue or 
psychologist, is primarily concerned with human 
values, the realities of nature. The Catholic sci- 
entist in education is bound to allow for the op- 
eration of certain factors that lie beyond the 
scope of his empirical study, especially the Cath- 
olic psychologist, who in his investigation of hu- 
man capacities and abilities is forced avowedly to 
prescind for the factor of divine grace, although 
he knows that it is de facto perhaps the most pow- 
erful factor of all in the formation and control 
of character in the Catholic. This is a vexing limi- 
tation: Catholic education needs the help of 
psychologist and pedagogical scientist, although 
what it in the long run desires to attain interests 
them only remotely and indirectly. The super- 
natural factor in educational training ought cer- 
tainly to receive as much attention and care as the 
natural; and Catholic teachers should be able to 
deal with supernatural concepts and realities with 
the finesse and adequacy they employ (thanks 
to the scientists) with regard to the natural. 


How can we overcome this limitation? Various 
methods have been proposed and adopted; where- 
fore it happens that there exists at the moment a 
wide disparity of approach, a wide divergence in 
emphasis at least, in the presenting of the super- 
natural or mystical phases of Catholic religious 
doctrine. Nothing is being neglected that pertains 
to the deposit of faith, but the same relative im- 
portance is not always assigned to certain basic 
truths within that deposit. A more universal and 


consistent norm is desirable, if we are to achieve 


a harmonious totality of result in Catholic edu- 
cation, especially here in America where the pro- 
duction of new catechetical material and method 
has been of late so prolific and diversified. Unless 
we direct our lines of approach toward a common 
eenter, we shall jeopardize our cause exceedingly. 

Fortunately, there is within our easy reach, an 
educational approach to supernatural reality that 
may very well contain the solution to this dif- 
ficulty. The liturgy of the Catholic Church has 
been designed to achieve directly the very ends for 
which Catholic education exists., viz., the forma- 
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tion of the truly Catholic mind and heart, an 
it is immediately and specifically concerned with 
the supernatural phases of this process; hence it 
seems logical that Catholic education should car. 
fully examine its methods and emphases, and pe. 
haps adopt some of them. At the very outset of 
this examination a discovery would result whic 
is in startling contrast with many current method; 
of approach in Catholic education. For we finj 
the liturgy placing its emphasis, always and vey 


clearly, upon the paramount human duty of} 


divine praise and worship, not upon the duties of 
human morality. True, this flows from the ver 
nature of liturgy; but it nevertheless follows that, 
in the mind of the Church, the duties of good 
moral conduct occupy a position of inferiority 
relative to the duty of divine praise. Nor canve 
question the reasonableness of this, for man ha 
been created primarily not to cultivate the virtues 
but to praise and acknowledge in a fitting manner 
the infinite perfections of his Maker. 

The attainment of salvation is primarily de 
pendent upon the performance of this duty; and 
indeed, salvation itself is to consist principally 
we know by faith, in the continuance of that divin 
praise within the framework of heavenly life 
Moral fidelity therefore properly should be re 
garded as incumbent upon man not for its om 
sake alone, not in the first place because of any 
intrinsic ethical value it possesses, but because tt 
constitutes in the objective order a living act of 
praise, and is an extension into all the depart 
ments of human activity of that same homage and 
reverence for God that man is bound to render ia 
the strict sense. Fidelity to divine law, full obe 
dience to all the demands of ethical conduct, art 
themselves an acknowledgement of God's suprem 
acy and man’s state of subjection, and preservt 
between man and God a proper order and rele 
tionship. Surely then, Catholic education should 
present the requirements of Christian conduct 
from this point of view, and use every pedagogical 
device at its command in so doing. 

That Catholic educators do not always stress 
ethical demands m this way is evident from the 
rather common opinion, often publicly stated by 
them, that the outstanding difference between 
Catholic and public-school training lies in our i 
sistence upon moral values, upon a definite and 
lofty ethical code. But again, the liturgy does 
not view the moral issue as paramount, if the 
structure of the Mass itself is any criterion. 
we celebrate it from Sunday to Sunday throughout 
the year, the Eucharist is from start to finish’ 
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and concerto of praise and jubilation, extolling 
hoth the Divine Magnificence and the manifold 
blessings bestowed by God upon fallen humanity. 
Only in passing as it were, and with comparative 
brevity, does it pause to instruct upon the topic of 
Christian morality, in the Epistle and Gospel. 
Paradoxically enough, this comparatively small 
section of the Mass is often seized upon by 
reachers, as furnishing the most significant and 
important point to be noted in the august Sacrifice. 

Surely, if the Church herself is more concerned 
with the duty of praise than with the duty of good 
morai conduct, if she devotes more attention to the 
one than to the other, it must be first of all because 
she considers the one to be more important than 
the other, and secondly because she believes that 


. fidelity to the one logically entails fidelity to the 


other. Perhaps this is her manner of applying the 
admonition of Our Lord: “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” Concentrating the major share of her 
interest upon the splendor and perfection of His 
divine attributes, seeking first and foremost to 
appreciate, love and glorify them, she is confident 
that He will not fail to provide in return, all that 
is needful for the salvation of her members. 


Then there is another characteristic liturgical 
approach to moral problems which Catholic edu- 
cation should take cognizance of. Briefly, it con- 
sists in the constant and striking emphasis upon 
the factor of divine grace which is apparent in 
each liturgical prayer and act. This factor is 
evidently regarded as paramount in the cultiva- 
tion of virtue and in the extirpation of vice; 
whereas human cooperation therewith is assigned, 
incomparison, a minor auxiliary role. Again, the 
position is completely orthodox; for although 
both factors are indispensable; the former far out- 
shines the latter in its intrinsic value, in its practical 
eficacy; and thus should be stressed accordingly. 


So it is clear that Catholic liturgy regards the 
problem of moral behavior from a viewpoint 
radically different from that adopted say by the 
psychologist as such, or the educational scientist 
as such. These latter are preoccupied with the 
intellectual and volitional aspects of human be- 
havior that are measurable, reducible to formulae; 
but they are useful to Catholic education only 
when they avow with consistency their own in- 
adequacy in comparison with the supernatural as- 
pect of character-training in the Christian. They 
must allow adequate scope for our teachers to 
emphasize the vastly superior rdle exercised by 
divine grace in the development of sound moral 
character in the child, who in turn must find 
therein an inexhaustible store of spiritual strength 
and light which he can tap at will, to produce 
effects which are supernatural indeed, but which 
marvellously influence his human conduct, his men- 
tal and volitional activity upon the human plane. 
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Even Christian asceticism, when considered as 
a separate science, pales into insignificance when 
compared with the objective supernatural results 
obtainable through liturgy. The former is useful 
indeed in showing us how to cooperate with divine 
grace in the practise of virtue and in the avoid- 
ance of vice; but these desirable ends are ob- 
tained, in the last analysis, as the direct fruit of 
sacramental activity. This activity ramifies 
through liturgy to embrace every conceivable 
human need, every possible problem and crisis en- 
countered by humanity in striving to reach the 
highest levels of Christian conduct. The great 
central action of the Holy Sacrifice, the sacra- 
ments and sacramentals, the holy feasts and sea- 
sons, all are designed to achieve directly, and to 
render permanent and fruitful, a total result which 
as far as concerns us in this life may be called 
human regeneration and reformation, the growth 
and refinement and consolidation of the human 
personality upon the model of Christ. The true 
Christian is precisely the final result of this sacra- 
mental action, the concrete and living product of 
this process of moral regeneration implemented 
through the liturgy and oa by the transform- 
ing powers of divine grace. Human nature has 
indeed to cooperate: both intellect and will must 
be exercised constantly throughout the process, 
but their role is but a preparatory, auxiliary one. 


The products of our Catholic educational sys- 
tem therefore should, it seems clear, have learned 
and learned well at the completion of their train- 
ing, at least this one cardinal truth: that it is 
principally through their sacramental union with 
Jesus Christ that they will be able to live their 
lives in accordance with the highest standards of 
Christian morality, of human charity, social jus- 
tice, purity, and the other virtues. They must be 
able to see with luminous clarity that the most 
potent means whereby they are to remain true 
Catholics, genuine products of Catholic education, 
are to be found in the totality of sacramental life, 
in that life-giving union with Our Lord which was 
initiated in holy baptism, and which is brought to 
its fulness and perfection in the Eucharist prin- 
cipally, and in the other sacraments and sacra- 
mentals as the particular need for them arises. 


Does Catholic education as a whole present 
moral and ascetical values in this light? Does it 
stress the duty of divine praise, the primacy of 
divine grace in character-development, as thor- 
oughly and consistently as it should? Does it in- 
terest itself as much in presenting the meaning and 
values of liturgical practise, as in presenting and 
applying (for example) the latest discoveries in 
scientific child-development? Perhaps no satisfy- 
ing answer can be given to these questions; but 
certainly, much as we esteem the fatinns of mod- 
ern science as applying to education, we cannot as 
Catholic Christians afford to overlook the in- 
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finitely superior and more authentic values em- 
braced in liturgy, for accomplishing our loft 
educational aims. Perhaps the current unfamil- 
iarity of our people as a whole with liturgical 
principles and values is some indication that Cath- 
olic education has been deficient in this regard. 
That there exists a widespread indifference to, if 
not ignorance of, the liturgy as a whole, is evi- 
denced by the presence among us of the so-called 
“Liturgical Movement,” which in effect is an 
effort to reform and enlighten Catholics generally 
with respect to liturgical meanings and practise. 
Already this reform has made appreciable prog- 
ress, but there still remain vast numbers of the 
faithful whose conduct at holy Mass (for instance ) 
evinces an appreciation and an awareness of li- 
turgical reality that is extremely vague and feeble. 


In startling contrast with this situation, perhaps 
as a logical result of it, is the present immense 
popularity and variety of devotional practises that 
are strictly a-liturgical, in the sense that they do 
not form part of, are not directly concerned with, 
the official communal prayer and worship of the 
Church. Individually they are all no doubt influ- 
ential in deepening the religious fervor of our 
people; but as far as observation goes, they cer- 
tainly evoke a greater interest, a far more intelli- 
gent and lively response, than strictly liturgical 
functions do. Yet certainly, they do not achieve 


‘ those two great aims of redeemed man, the praise 


of God and the obtaining of sanctifying grace, 
directly and objectively, as does the liturgy. If 
our people were fully conscious of the vastly su- 
perior efficacy of the latter in achieving these aims, 
certainly they would exhibit toward it a propor- 
tionately greater interest, a more intensified and 
intelligent concern. But since they do not, we may 
with justice ascribe it to some defect in their 
Catholic training. 

Briefer mention may be made here of certain 
other evidences of a faulty liturgical appreciation, 
for which Catholic education apparently may be 
blamed. There is for instance the great modern 
evil of individualism, of weakened social solidar- 
ity, from which the Catholic body has not escaped 
unscathed. But in the liturgy there is perhaps no 
ideal that is more clearly portrayed and engen- 
dered than precisely this one, especially in the 
Mass when it is properly celebrated by an entire 
body of worshipers acting together, and not as an 
aggregation of isolated individuals, each con- 
cerned merely with his own needs and aspirations. 


Again, there is the growing tendency on all sides 
to despise properly constituted authority: a ten- 
dency which has had its alarming repercussions 
even within the sacred halls of Catholic learning. 
But it is this very principle of respect for author- 
ity, of unswerving fidelity to direction and guid- 
ance from above, that inspires the very fabric of 
each liturgical act. 
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And finally, the modern prevalence of sexy 
crime, of unhealthy and immoral! sexual attitude, 
form by no means the most trifling concern of 
Catholic priest and educator. But it is pep 
missible for us to believe that had Catholic edy 
cation been properly influenced by Catholic litur 
in its attitudes toward sex, if it had taken its cy 
from the manner in which liturgy deals with the 
physical in man, the situation might be a fa 
healthier one. For to the liturgy, the human 
is always the proper shrine of the Holy Spirit, it 
members sanctified and consecrated by a multitud 
of sacramental actions from baptism down to the 
last anointing at the hour of death; and in the holy 
states of virginity and matrimony which it is cop. 
stantly holding aloft, we find the loftiest ideals 
and noblest prerogatives to which man may aspire 
on this earth. 

The conclusion seems unescapable therefore, 
that Catholic education has been recreant in its 
presentation of supernatural values, if we ma 
assume the liturgy to contain the proper criterion, 
and if certain defects in liturgical appreciation 
now apparent can with justice be ascribed to ou 
educational methods in vogue. Fortunately, the 
remedy that suggests itself is a relatively simple 
one, since the apparent failure has been not one 
of positive omission, but rather of an improper 
orientation and emphasis. If Catholic teachers 
themselves would acquire this orientation, if they 
would strive to understand and appreciate and live 
the liturgy more fully, the required correction in 
their teaching would inevitably result. Two re 
cent publications that seem well adapted to this 
end, are ‘““The Year of Our Lord,” by Aemiliam 
Loehr (Kenedy), and ‘The Christ-Life Series in 
Religion (Macmillan). The former will be 
invaluable in assisting the teacher to “live with 
the Church”’ faithfully and intelligently from week 
to week, and the latter, a catechetical textbook, 
will prove of immense practical aid in effecting a 
proper liturgical orientation in the classroom. 


The Wasp 


Out of the summer’s gold and blue, 
Into the noisome bus it flew, 

It buzzed and glittered up and down, 
But still a frightened scowl, a frown 
It met, and still the surly eye 

Of dead-alive humanity 

And sordid head-gear, black and grey 
To beat its golden life away. 

Till, even as Orpheus from dark places, 
It left that Hades of dead faces, 

And all about me, every sad 

And frowning ghost looked tiredly glad; 
And I, I too, was happy, when 

That sunlight joined the sun again. 


Szumas O’SuULLIVAN. 
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Views &F Reviews 

BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 

T IS highly important news that was briefly sketched 
| in a special dispatch to the New York Times from 
Washington, D. C., on July 10, announcing that a bureau 
of information and publicity to disseminate facts on 
Catholic beliefs and teachings is being established by the 
hishops of the United States, and is expected to begin 
operations soon after August 1. Plans for the bureau, 
w it was stated by the Times, have been approved by the 
administrative board of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. Bishop Gannon, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Press and Publicity of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, is quoted by the Times in connec- 
tion with what seems to have been its exclusive publi- 
cation of the news dealing with this noteworthy expan- 
sion of the great work which has been accomplished by 
the press department of the N. C. W. C. 


The Catholic Church, Bishop Gannon declared, “has 
the duty of contributing its philosophy to the current 
thought of the 100,000,000 non-Catholics in order to 
preserve virtue and to keep the teachings of Our Lord 
constantly before the public.” There are some 22,000,000 
Catholics who are reached and to a large degree influenced 
by the many Catholic periodicals published in our country, 
and it is, therefore, to “get the Catholic printed word 
into that zone of 100,000,000 Americans that the bureau 
is being set up.” 

An important task of the bureau will be to correct 
false impressions of Catholic teachings held in the secular 
press, and along this line of its activities—again I follow 
the account given by the Times—the bureau will func- 
tion on a national scale in a fashion similar to the state- 
wide system of the Catholic Laymen’s Association of 
Georgia. In this way, Bishop Gannon is quoted as say- 
ing, the hope is to stem, and perhaps wipe out entirely, 
the old-fashioned attacks upon the Church which are 
based upon misunderstanding. It is expected that another 
function of the bureau will be to carry on research proj- 
ects and to attempt the great task of obtaining recogni- 
tion in the secular press of positive Catholic Action. 


Of course, all comment upon this announcement will 
be tentative until fuller and more definite information is 
at hand; but it is not too soon to welcome this much- 
needed development of the press work of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. As a working journalist 
who in one way or another has been active in Catholic 
journalism for some twenty years, coming into that field 
from that of purely secular journalism, it is a high satis- 
faction to be able to testify to the vast improvement in 

value and influence of the diocesan and religious 
Periodicals of the Church through the cooperation afforded 
through the central organization effected by the 

! That this improvement resulted in a very con- 
siderable extension of information concerning the Church 
and regarding Catholic interests generally, to the secular 
Press, is also happily quite true. Nevertheless, it has 
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always been obvious, at least to those who were competent 
observers in this field, that a great deal more could be 
done than was possible under existing circumstances to 
reach that vast mass of Americans who were unaffected 
by the activities of the Catholic press. For many years, 
the most favored proposal for accomplishing this purpose 
was the establishing of Catholic daily newspapers in the 
large cities; or even a syndicate of such papers. But that 
dream has remained a dream. ‘The practical difficulties 
are too many, and far too grave, to be dealt with satis- 
factorily, For example, in addition to the financing and 
managing of a metropolitan newspaper—or a string of 
them—the fundamental needs of that organization would 
require the setting up of an international, as well as a 
national, news-collecting agency, independent of all others, 

Putting that solution regretfully aside there remains, 
however, the method of a well-equipped special bureau of 
information and publicity, a public relations agency; and 
it is this method which appears to be the one selected by 
the bishops. That their thoughts should turn to the work 
done by the laymen of Georgia along this line is, of course, 
quite what should have been expected; for that work has 
been notably successful. 


There were two circumstances, it seems to me, which 
explain that success and which serve to make the work 
of the laymen of Georgia a model to similar work 
attempted elsewhere, whether on ‘a local or a national 
scale. In the first place, it was (and happily still is) a 
work proceeding under the constant support, approval 
and proper direction of episcopal authority, but resting 
in the hands of well-trained professional journalists; 
and, secondly the spirit animating its work always has 
been truly magnanimous, truly Catholic. Although in 
the beginning of its operations the Georgia association 
was obliged to deal with many publications steeped in 
really virulent, truly-bigoted anti-Catholicism, which 
often expressed itself in a most offensive way (humanly 
speaking), the association never retorted in kind; it in- 
variably acted upon the knowledge that the greatest pro- 
portion of anti-Catholicism proceeds not from malice but 
from ignorance. It is the product of historical causes, 
of inherited suspicions and fears, and proceeds from his- 
torical literature of the most untrustworthy and most 
unscientific kinds; and when fair-minded Americans are 
shown these truths, they promptly cast out from their 
minds and hearts the poisons which were concocted in 
bad old days now gone forever. The Church today has 
really bitter, implacable enemies; but Protestant Chris- 
tians are rarely. found among them. Bishop Gannon and 
his episcopal confréres are undertaking a vast and a most 
promising enterprise in which they deserve the intelligent 
and practical support of the laity. 


Communications 


CATHOLICS AND PROPAGANDA 
New York, N. Y. 
O the Editors: I have come to the conclusion that 
Catholics have a curious aversion to propaganda— 
that is, propaganda offered by outsiders. Neither our 
clergy nor our people ever seem particularly grateful for 
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vicarious advertising. Take the theatre. In “Father 
Malachy’s Miracle,” which was played by a Jew and 
financed and supported by non-Catholics, the dissenting 
citizens were steeped in cocktails and frivolity, the Angli- 
can was tepid in faith and the Catholic clergy were fer- 
vent and exemplary. In “Shadow and Substance” one of 
the purest of Catholic heroines dies nightly to light the 
world to true charity, but the play owes its triumph to the 
zeal of Sir Cedric Hardwicke and the acclaim of the non- 
Catholic press. “Murder in the Cathedral,” which 
was produced in the spirit of a miracle play, was permitted 
to close in two weeks. Only one Catholic—a laywoman 
—appreciated the leaven of its influence and offered sub- 
stantial backing but no other Catholic, nor Protestant, 
could be found to supplement her far-sighted génerosity. 
I grant that the opening of “Murder in the Cathedral” 
collided with Lent, but I am equally certain that the 
Communists would never have let such resplendent pro- 
paganda slip away while a member of the party had the 
price of a balcony seat in his pocket. 

The latest instance of this Catholic indifference is the 
case of the Cloisters. Here is one of the most magnificent 
free advertisements of Catholic art and faith. No one 
can linger in the gardens of the Cloisters, nor even in the 
bare chapels, without sensing some of the peace of the 
Church or the majesty of her heritage. It is particularly 
instructive for those who may imagine monasteries to be 
gloomy places of incarceration. One might conceive of 
the Daily Worker damning the whole museum as an in- 
sidious Roman Catholic plot, or else the Catholic press 
warmly applauding the Barnard-Rockefeller gift where 
thousands study Madonnas and saints with apparent enthu- 
siasm, but I was surprised when even THE COMMONWEAL 
dismissed the situation as “Cloisters without Monks.” 

In the first place, if monks were in the cloisters, then 
only the monks would see them. Last summer in Santa 
Barbara how I longed for a peep at the old garden that 
no woman may enter. Of course it would be splendid for 
the Benedictines or Cistercians if they might tread the 
pebbled paths or intone their Psalms in the chapels over 
the Hudson, but even they may agree that the cloisters 
they once consecrated may bring a message now to many 
they otherwise could never reach. 

It may be through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
that we Catholics leave it to the outside world to plan 
our propaganda—and to pay for it. 

EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


SNIPING AT CAPITALISM 
St. Louis, Mo. 

O the Editors: To have the ideas of the Catholic 

Alliance of St. Louis receive consideration in the 
columns of the new CoMMONWEAL, even if only to be 
damned with faint praise (“Sniping at Capitalism”: June 
3, 1938), is encouraging. It would have been much 
more encouraging, however, had Mr. Philip Burnham 
not virtually ignored what is the heart of our attack on 
the capitalism of today, i.e, “It separates ownership 
from responsibility.” 
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Ownership in the traditional sense involves not 
the possession of a right or interest in property, but aly 
having power over it, and lastly, exercising that powe, 
It is an active, not a passive thing. With this type 9 
ownership, whether exemplified by the farmer, the gp, 
ner grocer, or the classic capitalist complete with gh 
hat and tails, there can be no quarrel in principle, They 
are, each in their own way, responsible. 

The defense of this kind of ownership may lay y 
open to the charge of merely “sniping at Capitalism,” 
but it is necessary in order to distinguish what it is yw 
wish to kill. The charge that modern capitalism exgly 
greed and tends to degrade the worker, could be ma 
with equal justice to its historical forerunner—indy. 
trialism. It is used by Socialists and Communists » 
condemn the institution of private property itself, an 
as a justification to deprive the individual of this respong. 
bility and transfer it to the State. ‘The comparatively ney 
element in economic society which makes it incompatibl 
with Christian principles is its irresponsibility. 

When an individual uses capital (accumulated wealth) 
to engage in productive economic enterprise from whic 
he reaps a reward, this can be ethically justified only i 
along with his rights he accepts duties. These condi 
tions are clearly met when the “capitalist” takes an a 
tive part in the business, whether as proprietor of a filk 
ing station or the presiaent of a mammoth factory. Ih 
either case abuses may arise, but it is recognized that 
the individual is responsible for these abuses, both to » 
ciety and ultimately to his Maker. However, this kind of 
capitalism is no longer the dominant form of ownership 

It is the absentee owners of the corporate system wh 
now hold title to the majority of productive wealth in 
this country. And the same ethical considerations which 
justify the active (responsible) “capitalist,” when ap 
plied to this kind of ownership, lead us to the inescap 
able conclusion that it is immoral. 

The ownership of shares of stock in the great qua 
public corporations which control the majority of bus 
ness today entitles the possessor to the profits while lear 
ing him powerless to exercise his duties with respect t 
his ownership. Where there is no responsibility, there 
fore, there should be no rights. 

Until developed by detailed application, as Mr. Bum 
ham suggests, this is bound to sound demagogic. Yet 
the first step must be destructive, to condemn, to “shovt 
to kill,” in Mr. Burnham’s words. When men of goo 
will are convinced of the intrinsic evil of our highly 
respected and respectable absentee ownership, the wa 
will have been cleared for real reform. 

Tue CatHo.ic ALLIANCE oF St. Louls. 
By L. F. Lanwermeyer. 


It was not the intention of “Sniping at Capitalism’ 
to “damn with faint praise” the Catholic Alliance 
St. Louis. Reference to the Catholic Alliance was matt 
as an illustration of good work, in an argument not del 
ing with the separation of ownership from responsibilty 
THE CoMMONWEAL is eager to know more of the Catk 
olic Alliance, its principles and its work.—The Editors 
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The Stage and Screen 


Vacation in the Catskills and on a Dude Ranch 

KO Radio’s “Having Wonderful Time” on the 
R screen isn’t quite the same as Arthur Kober’s play 
on the stage. However, the screen version, which omits 
most of the play’s Jewish emphasis, is good fun and still 
tells the story of a bunch of “Bronx hillbillies” at Kamp 
Kare-free. Ginger Rogers and Douglas Fairbanks, jr., 
play the roles of the vacation-hungry stenographer and 
the “waiter-by-day, gigolo-by-night” college graduate 
with charm and understanding. There is something 
pathetic about these two who meet in the summer camp. 
When the girl agrees to marry the boy as the picture 
closes, you wonder, “What next? Will they move in 
with her parents in the Bronx?’ However, don’t let 
this note of sadness deter you from seeing “Having Won- 
derful Time,” because you will have a good time. 

“Cowboy from Brooklyn” starts off as if it were going 
to be just another dull, singing, Western picture. Dick 
Powell and the two other members of his orchestra from 
Brooklyn are thrown from a freight train in Wyoming, 
and accept jobs on a dude ranch. Just when the plot 
seems too conventional, with the dude ranch trying hard 
to please its customers and with everyone singing cow- 
boy songs about “ride ’em tenderfoot,” Pat O’Brien, a 
theatrical producer, shows up. ‘The satire then outsat- 
izes itself. Mr. O’Brien, overcome by the beautiful 
Powell voice, rushes the singer to New York, makes 
him a hit on the radio, and is knocked out when the 
cowboy is exposed as a fraud from Brooklyn. This new 
Warner Brothers picture moves right along, and you'll 
like it if you accept it as a fast, rowdy burlesque that 
is packed with laughs. 

If you think “My Bill” has anything to do with 
Helen Morgan’s sitting on a piano and singing nostalgic 
songs about her man, you’re all wrong. This little item, 
put out by Warner Brothers, is a Mother’s Day number 
with carnations, false sentiment and strained financial 
deals. The “Bill” in question is little Dickie Moore, 
the only one of widow Kay Francis’s four children who 
sticks by her after she has behaved like a thoroughly 
stupid mother. Frankly, one can hardly blame the other 
children for going with their rich aunt. Dickie, who 
calls his mother, “Sweetheart,” is gushingly sweet to an 
old woman across the street, and when the woman dies 
she leaves Dickie two houses and lots of other things; and 
everything is OK. I’ll take Helen Morgan and the piano. 

It isn’t difficult to understand Gracie Field’s amazing 
popularity in England after one sees ‘We're Going to 
Be Rich.” Although she’s no beauty, the girl sings ex- 
ceptionally well and has character. This picture was 
made in England and is distributed here through Twen- 
ticth Century-Fox. Effectively set, mainly in saloons in 
Johannesburg, South Africa, at the turn of the last cen- 
tury, and starring Victor McLaglen and Brian Donlevy 
with the English favorite, ““We’re Going to Be Rich” 
tells an entertaining and vigorous story. 

PHILIP T, HARTUNG. 
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Books of the Day 


Their Own Affairs 


The Lord Helps Those... How the People of Nova 
Scotia Are Solving Their Problems through Cooperation, 
by Betram B. Fowler. New York: Vanguard Press. $1.75. 


HE FIRST paragraph of this heartening, even thrill- 

ing story emphasizes the most significant aspect of 
the Nova Scotia cooperative achievements. That aspect 
is not the manifold improvements in the economic condi- 
tions of the fishermen, farmers and miners who created 
and who carry on the various enterprises. It is rather “the 
educational impulse which is the heart and soul of this 
strong and portentous movement. .. . In the few years of 
its economic operation it has demonstrated so clearly and 
unmistakably the fitness of the common people to handle 
their own affairs and remake their own communities that 
more and more of our social and economic thinkers are 
being forced to turn toward St, Francis Xavier Univers- 
ity to consider the nature and import of this miracle.” 

“The fitness of the common people to handle their own 
affairs. .. .”” The demonstration of this fact has been made 
possible by a few professors of the St. Francis Xavier 
University who for several years undauntedly and un- 
wearyingly preached to the impoverished and in many 
cases, illiterate inhabitants of eastern Nova Scotia “a deep 
and profound gospel of the dignity and ability of the 
common man.” But these pioneering professors had, and 
still have, more than a social philosophy; they were 
equipped with an economic technique. To the miners, the 
fishermen and the farmers they presented their gospel, “not 
as a vague and wishful doctrine but as a cogent and prac- 
tical plan of action. .. .” 

“The dignity and ability of the common man.” This 
was, and remains, a fundamental article in the social faith 
of Reverend J. J. Tompkins, who was at once the theorist, 
the inspirer and the organizer of the movement. He be- 
lieved that the “common man” had the native ability to 
utilize the techniques of cooperation if only he were given 
the opportunity to obtain education and training. But it 
must be the right kind of education. It must imbue the 
people with faith in themselves, must provide them with 
an adequate social philosophy and must give them a tech- 
nical training in the best procedures of cooperation and in 
economic self-government. 

All this was made available through the extension de- 
partment of St. Francis Xavier University. The various 
forms of cooperative enterprise were explained to the peo- 
ple in language that they could understand and in con- 
junction with the actual establishment and operation of 
these institutions: the credit union, cooperative market- 
ing, cooperative stores, cooperative small factories and saw- 
mills. The foundation of it all was the adult education 
program. Small study groups were organized in which 
the people were taught to think for themselves, in which 
many of them learned to read and write, in which all 
learned to see the relation between the cooperative store 
and the whole problem of distribution, and the similar 
relations between the other cooperative institutions and 
the wider problems of economic and social organization; 
for example, those of housing, insurance, cooperative medi- 
cine, public utilities, taxation and individual ownership. 

More than once in the course of the volume the author 
compares adult education as carried on in Nova Scotia 


the 
= 
way? 
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with the adult education which we know in the United 
States. He finds the former considerably superior. In 
Nova Scotia the programs are conducted through lectures 
and study clubs in a very practical way, with a very 
realistic content and with the most active participation by 
the learners themselves. The subject matter has a direct 
relation to life and the whole process is largely that of 
self-education. According to the author, the operation of 
the various cooperative enterprises is also superior to 
similar activities in the United States, inasmuch as the 
cooperators use these institutions not simply as a means of 
reducing interest charges, buying goods more cheaply, or 
selling their produce at higher prices, but as inter-related 
instruments for promoting the whole cooperative economy 
and establishing economic self-help and self-government. 

That part of the book which describes the achievements 
of the Nova Scotia cooperatives in terms of dollars and 
cents will probably prove of most interest to the average 
reader. The account is comprehensive, gratifying and en- 
couraging, but space is wanting here for even a summary 
statement of specifications. Let it suffice to say that every 
one of the cooperative enterprises has been financially suc- 
cessful to a degree that is almost incredible. 


The book is appropriately dedicated to Dr. Tompkins, 
and one of its most gripping chapters is entitled, “A 
Prophet with Honor.” In 1923 Dr. Tompkins was trans- 
ferred from the university to the bleak little fishing town 
of Canso. Many of his friends looked upon it as a demo- 
tion. However he may have regarded the transfer him- 
self, he seized the opportunity of putting his theories into 
practise, with the result that a short fifteen years later the 
movement that he inaugurated has changed the face of all 
eastern Nova Scotia and he himself becomes celebrated as 
“A Prophet with Honor.” May his example become an 
inspiration and source of encuuragement to thousands of 
other priests who minister to humble flocks in apparently 
hopeless places! 

It is to be hoped that this small but very well written 
and intensely interesting story of the cooperative move- 
ment in Nova Scotia will number its readers by the tens 
of thousands. JOHN A. RYAN. 


FICTION 


Under the Hog, by Patrick Carleton. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. $2.50. 

O DEEPLY rooted in English literature is the Lan- 
S castrian and Tudor estimate of Richard III, “the 
wretched, bloody, and usurping boar” of Shakespeare, 
that any effort to make him hero instead of the blackest 
villain in the calendar must seem Herculean labor. Yet 
judicial modern historians have lifted from Gloucester’s 
shoulders some of the weight of crime contemporary fear 
and hatred laid upon them and have admitted his ability 
and the promise of his short reign. Marking hysterical 
and partizan rumors unproven is, however, a different 
matter from making Richard a tragic hero, as does Mr. 
Carleton in his vigorous new novel. His Gloucester is a 
sensitive, strong idealist whose driving principle, “I will 
let nothing stand between me and what I see clearly ought 
to be done”’ is also his doom. 

There is little need to say that the fifteen years (1470- 
1485) of this tale are some of the most portentously dra- 
matic and some of the ugliest in English history. With 
perfidy become a shameless commonplace, this period 
crowns ignobly the decades preceding and explains in part 
the Tudors’ hold on their England. Almost any ordered. 
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government was better than such strife as Buckin 
here describes: “Everything is for sale in England, ,. 
For sale, for sale: you madmen, who talks about honor 
in England after civil war for thirty years?” 


To mastery over a complicated record, Mr. Car] 
has added not only striking character studies but also gj 
to select richly contrasting values and to create memorahh 
scenes. The age and its people, from cottage to thron, 
come alive for us. OLIVE B. WHITE, 


HISTORY 


The Roots of American Civilization, by Curtis P. Nett 
New York: F. 8. Crofts and Company. $5.50. 


HIS book of more than 700 pages summarizes clearly 
and with copious references to the more detail 
sources, the results of the modern study of our colon 
history. For a long time the religious fervor of the Pj. 


grim Fathers, and to a lesser extent of the Puritans, threy | 


so strong a glow that the popular mind, at least, took; 
very narrow view of our colonial period and failed » 
understand its many complexities. It is possible that ther 
has been a swing too far in the other direction, and ing 
effort to discover the economic forces at work, the socyl 
structure of colonial life which affected its developmen, 
and the other complexities which led to the Revolution 
modern historians have minimized the role of Purity 
Protestantism, which, stemming from New England, wy 
after all the tap-root of our democratic civilization, | 
was the tap-root because the religious sanction and sm 
taining faith which it gave to self-reliance enabled th 
New England colonies to survive and expand not as trat- 
ing-posts but as integrated communities, in which th 
plain man had an importance he had never known in tk 
Old World and in which democracy could grow, Th 
plain man in the Old World did not aspire to education 
In the New, as Professor Nettels points out, the midde 
classes aspired to the wealth and the education of tk 
upper classes, and the plain man aspired to become midde 
class. So today we have our high schools and state univer 
sities, and woe to the educator who endeavors to split th 
curriculum according to social classes! Labor may tak 
about a class struggle, but it doesn’t propose to havet 
in the public schools. 


Professor Nettels’s book is a textbook primarily, better 
written than some but still arid in style. ‘Textbooks at 
not supposed to indulge in prophecy, or even application 
Yet the mass of fascinating material here presented crs 
out for application. Here are our roots. Here the explt 
nations for both the idealism and the materialism of Amer 
ica, as we have ourselves known it in the past. But whi 
of the present? Are we trying to graft on these roo 
stock which cannot be nourished by their sap? How fit 
have alien philosophies of life weakened the force of Put 
tan individualism? Is it, without its religious sanction 
a force at all, but merely a tradition? The first coloniss 
were frontiersmen, and the frontier dominated and cot 
ditioned colonial life—a root we were all aware of til 
the end of the nineteenth century. Is there any sap lef 
in that root? Is there anything else in our national het 
tage from the Founding Fathers which can be tapped ® 
take its place? This book, then, while it admirably sut 
marizes our knowledge of colonial history, in reality rai 
innumerable questions the answers to which would ® 
more interesting than anything in the text. But doubtle 
Professor Nettels would say, with Kipling, “That is # 
other story.” WALTER PRICHARD EATON. 
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The Finns on the Delaware, by John H. Wuorinen. New 
York: Columbia University Press. $1.25. 
OR MORE than six hundred years, until 1809, Fin- 
land was an integral part of the Swedish kingdom. 
part of the population that settled in the Dela- 
gare River Valley was Finnish. For this reason our gov- 
anmert sent a belated invitation to the government of 
Finland to participate, on an equal basis, in the observ- 
of the tercentenary of the founding of the New 
§weden colony this year. 

In this timely essay Professor Wuorinen summarizes 
the essential features of Sweden-Finland’s seventeenth- 
eatury experiment in American colonization. Excepting 
weasional references to the period after 1655, no attempt 
has been made to extend the narrative beyond the chrono- 
logical limits indicated by the seventeen years (1638-1655) 
during which the Swedish flag flew on the Delaware. 

The Swedes and the Finns were the builders of the first 

ent white settlements in Pennsylvania and south- 
an New Jersey. New Sweden, however, was not a not- 
able success. The eleven expeditions, after Peter Minuit 
landed at Paradise Point (where present-day Wilmington 
sands), were inadequately prepared. In many instances 
they were interminably delayed, not only by the hazards 
of navigation, but also by the inadequacy of human and 
material resources. ‘The ultimate result was that the col- 
my never exceeded a few hundred souls. Swede and Finn 
dike soon became English in speech and American in 
manner of living. New Sweden is properly regarded as a 
minor historical incident in the greater, more compelling 
md more dramatic story of a new nation in the making. 


JOHN J. O'CONNOR. 


The Process of Change in the Ottoman Empire, by Wil- 
bur W. White. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
$3.50. 

T IS with real delight that I call the readers’ atten- 

tion to this excellent study. It is devoted to the dis- 
integration of the Ottoman Empire, but it offers more 
than a simple report on historical facts. The author tries 
to show a historical trend away from the ancient methods 
of war toward peaceful procedures. To him his story 
furnishes an interesting laboratory for the problem of 
how the dynamic changes in international law worked 
out under different conditions in the European, African 
and Asiatic parts of the late Empire. 

In our days which seem to be pregnant with new dan- 
ger of war we forget too easily how many dangerous 
conflicts in the formerly Ottoman territory have been 
wttled peacefully after the World War: the Albanian- 
Jugoslav boundary dispute of 1921; the question of the 
Bulgarian comitadjis and the Tunis national decrees in 
1922; the bombardment of Corfu in 1923; the Turco- 
lraqui frontier question and the exchange of Greek and 
Turkish nationals—the planned migration of nearly five 
millions—in 1924; the Greco-Bulgarian boundary contro- 
versy of 1925; the problem of the Hungarian optants in 
1923 and 1927; the settlement of the Assyrians, 1932- 
1935; and the remilitarization of the Turkish Straits in 
1937, not mentioning minor regulations. 

It may be that the author is too optimistic and that the 
procedures of peaceful change will not prove durable. 
But his point of view adds a very interesting and stimulat- 
ing feature to his matter-of-fact information. Whether 
You read this book thoroughly or just look up in it cer- 
fain events, it will prove satisfactory. C. 0. CLEVELAND. 
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in cool summer fabries 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY—MUSIC SCHOOL 


PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
133rd St. & Convent Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Courses Offered 


Gregorian Chant—Gregorian Accompaniment—Litur- 
gical Singing—School Music, Tone and Rhythm Series 
—Organ, Piano, Vocal Lessons—and other branches 
of Music. Four Year Course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 30th-AUGUST 6th 


For further Information address secretary. 


The Inner Forum 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL OF NURSING 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
ST. FRANCIS HOSPITAL 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Registered by the University of the 
State of New York. Non-Sectarian. 


Course: Three years. Requirement: 
Four years high school. 


Ideally located on Hudson River. 
Apply to The Director, School of Nursing 


GIRLS* EUROPEAN STUDY 


Study in Paris, Travel 


in France, Belgium, Italy, England, during holidays. 
Attend Sorbonne, Catholic University, live with French 
families. Social life, sports, theatres, operas, concerts, 
interesting contacts. September in Normandy chateaux. 


COLLEGE JUNIORS obtain a year’s credits. Graduates 
or special students may study art, music, drama, philoso- 
phy, social science, commerce, as well as French. 


Write to Miss Erin Samson 


Paris Study Group 
McLean, Va. 


reports are usually dull and unprofitabl. 
documents which signify very little to the reader 
except to indicate, in a purely financial way, how moneys 
have been dispersed and where they came from. The 
1937 year book of the Catholic Charities of the Dioceg 
of Brooklyn, issued a few weeks ago is a conspicuoy 
exception. In its introduction appear the following sen. 
tences: “Both the professional social worker and th 
volunteer have an important part in this diocesan pro. 
gram. With the former, social work is a vocation, and 
the worker gives full time to the work and is therefor 
able to handle many situations arising in the course of 
the day to which the volunteer cannot devote the time, 
With the volunteer, social work is an avocation and jp 
many instances a real consecration. In most cases a volup. 
teer has other primary responsibilities—his own busines, 
his family, and other interests, The two groups, working 
together understandingly and harmoniously, may accom 
plish great good.” Such a happy conception of the proper 
relation between volunteer and paid worker is sufficiently 
unusual to arrest the attention of any reader acquainted 
with contemporary tendencies in charity administration, 

The year book goes on to report on each category of 
diocesan charity: home relief, care of the aged, child 
welfare, recreation. In each instance the object is to ty 
to afford the recipient of charity the widest possible c- 
ordination of all available help both from public agencies 
and private charities as well as from diocesan charities 
themselves; and the final aim is the optimum rehabilite 
tion of each case. A number of individual case-histories 
are given which somehow ring truer than such thumb 
nail sketches usually do, partly because the endings are not 
always presented as completely happy; each case-history 
shows something accomplished but not those millenia 
and complete solutions which give an air of unreality to 
many similar reports. And as a practical demonstration 
of the principles quoted from the introduction, we find 
that the St.Vincent de Paul Society last year took care ol 
nearly 46,000 cases as against the 13,000-odd cases har 
dled by professionals. One feels the necessity of compli 
menting those who prepared the Brooklyn year book, 
as well as those responsible for the efforts it records, o 
having done an excellent and—dangerously—appealing 
piece of work. 


St. Hilda Guild, Inc. 


Church Vestments, Altar Linen 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 


Conferences with reference to the 
adorment of churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 


147 EAST 47th ST. NEW YORK 
ELdorado 5-1058 


SITUATION WANTED 


BOYS’ DIRECTOR and supervisor, highly recommended 
and experienced, seeks position in boys’ school or other 
institution. Also qualified as organist and director of 
drama and sports. Reliable and energetic Catholic layman, 
age 44. Salary open. Reply Box D12, The Commonweal. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


George WELLER is director of the Independence Information Set: 
vice in New York City, a center for guidance on the technique 
of decentralization and its practical application to a family 
program of living. 

James DUFF is a California lawyer. 

Very Rev. W. Michael DUCEY, O.S.B., is the prior of St 
Anselm’s Priory, Washington, D. C. ‘ 

Seumas O’SULLIVAN is an Irish poet and the editor of the 
Dublin Magazine. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. RYAN is professor of moral theology and 
industrial ethics in the Catholic University of America, 
director of the Social Action Department of the N.C.W.C., 
and author of “A Better Economic Order” and other . 

Olive B. WHITE is the author of “The King’s Good Servant. 

Walter Prichard EATON is associate professor of playwriting a 
Yale University, and the author of “On Yankee Hilltops 
and many other books. 

John J. O’CONNOR is assistant professor of history in the Gradt 
ate School of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

C. O. CLEVELAND ‘is the pen-name of a well-known Germaa 
Catholic writer. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
WESTON 


REGIS COLLEGE “vas: 


A Catholic Institation for Higher Education of WOMEN 


Incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts with full powers to confer degrees. 
Standard Courses leading to the degrees Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Science (Curricula in Household 
Economics and in Secretarial Science, and Social Ser- 
vice). Affiliated to the Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Degrees “fully approved” by the University 
of the State of New York. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
For Catalogue Address: THE REGISTRAR 


D’Youville College 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Under the Direction of the Grey Nuns 


B. A., B.S., B.S. in Art 


B. S. in Business Administration 


Address: The Registrar 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 
Accredited. Resident and non-resident. Confers B.A., 
B.S. Degrees. Special two-year course. Music, Art, Peda- 
gogy, Journalism, Household Arts, Dramatics, Secretarial, 
Pre-Medical. Athletics. 

Extensions: 1027 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Paris, France Rome, Italy 
Address Secretary 


MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Wilson Park, Tarrytown, New York 


Fifth Ave. & 84th Street, New York City 
Address Rev. Mother 


NOTRE DAME COLLEGE Staten Island 


GRYMES HILL, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Distinctive Liberal Arts College for Young Women 


Chartered by the Regents of the University of the State of New York 
Ideally and conveniently located—15 minutes from N. Y. and N. J. 
Ferries and Bridges 


Sisters of Congregation de Notre Dame Phone: Gibraltar 7-4343 


ACADEMY OF ST. JOSEPH 
In-the-Pines 


Brentwood, Long Island 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Elementary and High School, Affiliated with the State University 
omplete Courses in Art, Vocal and Instrumental Music 
EXTENSIVE GROUNDS, LARGE CAMPUS, ATHLETICS 
HORSEBACK RIDING 


ADDRESS: MOTHER SUPERIOR 


College 
of 
New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


conducted by the 
Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Fully Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 
Sixteen miles from 


Grand Central Station, New York City 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. VINCENT 


ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 


Courses in Arts and Sciences 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 
Degrees A. B. and B. S. 


Extensive campus bordering on Hudson River 


ACADEMY MOUNT ST. VINCENT 


Senior, Junior High School and 
Elementary Department 


Write for Prospectus 


Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson | 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
offers your daughter 


1. Training for character and health in an atmos- 
phere, healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 

2. Intellectual standards accredited by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, and Associa- 
tion of the Middle States and Maryland. 

3. Modern fire-proof buildings. 

4. Sixty-eight acre campus overlooking the Hud- 


son. 
5. Athletic field and new gymnasium, 
Illustrated booklet upon request. | 
Sisters of St. inic 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS BOYS’ SCHOOL 

| Ladyglen-on-the-Maumee 
Incorporated under the 1.“ of the State = Pennsylvania with e 


power to confer Degrees in Arts and Science 

For resident and non-resident students. Situated eleven miles 
ome Philadelphia on the Main Line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
ro 


Fully accredited Junior Year Abroad 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
Address REGISTRAR 


An Ursuline Boarding and Day 
School for Boys in the Grades 


Modern Building—400 Acre Estate— 
Mile River Front—Riding—Swim- 
ming—All Boys’ Sports—Resident Coach—Terms Moderate 


ADDRESS—SISTER DIRECTRESS 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg Pennsylvania 


Accredited by 


Association of American Universities 
Competent Student Guidance 
Academic Leadership 
A Junior Year Abroad 
Honors Courses 
Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GIRLS' SCHOOLS 


COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 


Winona, Minnesota 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


can Universities. Registered for Teacher’s License by 


New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor | 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in | 


Nursing. 


Picturesquely located on the upper Missicsigel | 
One hundred acre campus. Served by the “Zephyr,” 
“Hiawatha,” “The 400.” 
Chicago. 


| 
Holds membership in the North Central Association — 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- | 


Only five hours’ ride from | 


| 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


IMMACULATA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Fully Accredited 


DEGREES: 
Arts, Science, Pre-medical, Secretarial, 
Music, Vocational Home Econom- 


ics, High School Teacher Certificate. 


Swimming-pool, lake, campus, 327 acres, athletics, 
riding, sports. View-book on request. 
40 minutes from Philadelphia 


Phone: Malvern 2201 Cable: Marimmac 


ROSARY COLLEGE 


River Forest, Suburb of Chicago 
A Catholic College for Women 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wis. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Offers Courses in Modern Gaelic. 
Junior Year may be spent abroad in Fribourg, Switzerland. 


Mount St. Scholastica College 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
A Catholic College for Women 
Fifty Miles from Kansas City 


Conducted by the Benedictine Sisters 


COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of 
Women. Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Exceptional 
For Information Address the Registrar. 


DUNBARTON COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of Colleges 
— of the American Association of Junior Colleges 
tandard two-year courses in Arts and Sciences 
Music, Dramatics, Secretarial Studies 


CLASSES: 9 A.M.—® P.M. 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
and School for Girls 


Accredited by Middle States of Colleges and 


ondary S. 
Mount Washington, Baltimore, Md. 
Conducted by Sisters of Mercy 


Catalogues on Application 


St. Gertrude's School 
of Arts and Crafts 


4801 Sargent Rd., N. E. Washington, D. C. 
Remedial Instruction in the Fundamental Subjects 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS BOYS' SCHOOLS 
— PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
HOOL Portsmouth, Rhode Island M 0 U N T ) T é M | C H A E L 
(on Narragansett Bay, 8 Miles north of Newport) Conducted by the MARIST BROTHERS 
Conducted by — Monks assisted by 
y masters 
a College preparatory || A BOARDING ACADEMY 
120 acres. Every facility for sport and athletics. and 
thi 
tus in Scotland. Catalogue sent on request. 
For further information apply to THE SECRETARY. | HIGH SCHOOL, GRAMMAR 
ORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
P and PRIMARY Departments 
— — || LARGE CAMPUS ALL SPORTS 
— CANTERBURY SCHOOL Registered by N. Y. State Board of Regents 
A Leading New England Preparatory School , 
ESA | Conducted by Catholic Laymen 
iB The Most Reverend Bishop of Hartford, Patron within New York City limits 
| Six Years’ Course 
— | College Board Examinations 4300 MURDOCK AVENUE 
ciation | Complete Modern Equipment near 238th Street and White Plains Road, Bronx 
Ameri- | Twenty-third Year 
=a | Eighty Miles from New York NEW YORK CITY 
ence i | Address: Nelson Hume, Ph. D., Headmaster 
Per Wri Catal, Call FAirbanks 4-2013 
isi, NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 
from 
—| | THE NEWMAN SCHOOL LOYOLA SCHOOL 
E Lakewood, New Jersey | Park Avenue at 83rd Street, New York City 
Faculty composed of Catholic Laymen | 
Resident Chaplain 
Five Upper Years of Grammar School 
tzerland. Seven year course —Upper and Lower School Four Years of High School 
———— Prepares for leading Colleges and Universities 
—— 3 : Approved by the Regents of the University of the State of 
One hundred d in the healthful PP y e y 
lege Pine Bet of New Jersey Excellent Tor | 
thletics o inds. 
William M. Sein bieieiaiis For Information Apply to the Headmaster 
DW G HT De La Salle Institute 
GE 160 West 74th St., New York 
6 Small cla d individual i f skillful and . ° 
a of High School Academic Course 
nn Possible, . . . 8th Grade through High School. .. . Pre- 
a hg for College, Regents, Technical Schools — also Grammar Grades 
est Point, Annapolis and other Government Acade- 
mies... 5%h year ... Dept. for Evening students. Cond | by the Christi Broth 
Fall Term Begins Sept. 15. Registration Now. 
D.C. Cotelog om request ERNEST GREENWOOD, Headmaster Write jer Poospestus Tol, ENdicott 2.9818 
' 72 Park Ave., New York. Bet. 38th and 39th Sts. 
jects 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


LONGMANS,GREENGCO. 
Suggestions for Summer Reading 


THE EDUCATION OF A DIPLOMAT 
by Hugh Wilson 


An informing and stimulating book, written with a sense of proportion by one 
who has served his country as a diplomat in Guatemala, Chile, France, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Austria and Germany. Background material of interest in the 
light of recent events. 224 pages. $2.50. 


SORROW BUILT A BRIDGE 


by Katherine Burton 


The heroic life of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s daughter recounted with verve and a 
wealth of human detail by a gifted Catholic writer. ‘‘Among the genuinely 
dramatic personal chronicles of our times.’—New York Times. Now in its 
fifth printing. 288 pages. $2.50. 


FREE LAND by Rose Wilder Lane 


Now on best seller lists everywhere. This fast moving novel of sod-house days 
on the prairie brings home to us once again the grit and hardship that went 
into the making of these United States, and it makes enthralling reading. 
Recommended by the Cardinal Hayes Literature Committee. 332 pages. $2.50. 


MORALS MAKYTH MAN 
by Gerald Vann, O. P. 


We can’t resist slipping in this book by a distinguished student of St. Thomas. 
Several chapters have already appeared in the Commonweal. Humor, irony, 
high seriousness, incisive argument, illustrations fresh and apt, these and many 
other qualities are to be found in this book which the Catholic Herald of London 
calls a ‘‘theological thriller.’’ 240 pages. $2.50. 


SECOND SPRING A Play by Emmet Lavery 


There are Oxford Movements and Oxford Movements. . . . You may wish 
to refresh your memory of that great personality who dominated the first. A 
play—when it is good—can throw into relief the essence of feeling and fact in a 
way that the most detailed biography cannot. In this drama Newman walks 
off the boards and into your heart. A choice of the Catholic Book Club. 178 
pages. $1.50. Illustrated. 


Check this list and take it to your Local Catholic Bookstore 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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